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Mercklin (manufacturer of Organs) France 
and Belgium. 

Schaeffer, head of the house of Erard, 
(manfacturer of Pianos) Paris. 

The nomination to the Legion of Honor 
being independent of the medals, thus a dis- 
tinction conferred by the munificent Sover- 
eign, the names will again be found here- 
after. 

GOLD MEDALS. 

Alexander & Eon. . (Organs and Harmo- 

neunis) France. 

Broadwood (Pianos) England. 

Chiokering k Sona (Pianos) United States. 

Meroklln k Schutz (Grand Organ) France & Belgium. 

Bteinway & Sons. . (Plan si United States. 

Stretcher (Pianos) Austria. 

Triebert (Wind Instruments) France. 

The result, then, of this grand interna- 
tional rivalry, opened by the Universal Ex- 
hibition of 1867, is, that only on two firms of 
piano manufacture has there been conferred 
the supreme reward of the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor, viz: Messrs. Erard and 
Chickering — France and the United States. 
The great popularity of the Erard pianos 
allows me to pass them without commentary. 
It is not the sumo of Messrs. Chickering; we 
will say a little more of them. - Since the 
opening of the Exhibition — before it was 
opened — wo had heard discussions about the 
tone of the pianos of the firm of Chickering 
& Sons, of Boston. The press almost unan- 
imously occupied themselves on the subject; 
our great pianists, such as Henri Herz, Thal- 
berg, etc., on their return from America, 
spoke about them with enthusiasm. But 
being a little distrustful by nature regarding 
concert eulogies, we preferred to abstain and 
wait. As soon as the pianos were exhibited 
we wished to report by seeing and hearing of 
this manufacture; we were compelled to ac- 
knowledge that they held the first place in 
piano manufacture. Young as yet in the 
way of art, America has surpassed all other 
nations in this manufacture, and the repre- 
sentatives of the different countries have had 
the good taste to acknowledge it. It was 
necessary to give this firm a reward which 
would place it above the others in the dis- 
tribution of prizes, from the fact that their 
instruments had themselves placed them 
above all others in the superiority of their 
manufacture. The Jury understood this. 
It could only give the gold medal, but it nomi- 
nated 'them at the same time for the Cross: 
The Emperor was pleased to award it. It 
was the only means to establish a notable 
distinction between Mr. Chickering and his 
rivals. In America this award conferred on 
a manufacturer, who has maintained the su- 
periority in the manufacture of pianos, will 
be highly appreciated. It could only be 
given to the head of the eminent firm, but 
the prestige will also reflect on the intelli- 
gent mechanics who have co-operated with 
the chief to bring these pianos to such per- 
fection. All America will understand that 



there is a long distinction between the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor and the medal, and 
that that award has a high signification. 

Honor obliges; Mr. Chickering will not 
stop after the victory he has won; he will 
penetrate farther into the race of Progress 
in which he has so brilliantly distanced all 
competitors in his own country. The med- 
als and the diplomas which accompany them 
will not be given to the Laureats until Oc- 
tober or November. In fact, onlyvwhen' the 
Special Commission shall have published 
their names, will they officially know them- 
selves. 

We did not wish to wait until that time to 
record them this tribute. 

M. de Themines. 



given to the sewing-machine industry, in 
bringing«their machines to the doors of all, 
by their cheapness and solid construction, 
which allows their employment with satisfac- 
tion in families, and with great advantage in 
work-rooms." — [Dispatch. 

n m i < 

[From the London Musical World. J 
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EXPOSITION-— SEWING 
CHINE AWARDS. 
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We recently published a brief telegram 
from Paris, announcing the award to Messrs. 
Wheeleb & Wilson of the Highest Premium,, 
a Gold Medal, over eighty-two competitors, 
for the perfection of their Sewing Machines. 
The following are copies of the official docu- 
ments confirming the announcement: — 

Exposition Univekselle, Pabis,1867. 
Commission Impebiale, Champ de Maes, 

10th July, 1867. 
Mr. B. Hunting, 139 Regent street, London : 

Deab Sib— Replying to your inquiry, I 
beg to state that the only Gold Medal for the 
manufacture and perfection of Reiving Ma- 
chines and Button-hole Machines, was awarded 
to Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson, of New York. 
Yours, respectfully, 

HenbyF. Q. D'Aligny, 
Member of International Jury 

and Reporter of same. 

Another letter of the same date, says:— . 

Deab Sib — Replying, to your inquiry, I 
herewith give you the list of Gold Medals 
awarded in my class. 

Dupuis et Dumery, for Screw Shoe Ma- 
chines. 

Wheeler & Wilson of -New York, for the 
manufacture and perfection of their Sewing 
Machines and Button-hole Machines. 

There is also, in the list of "co-operators" 
a Gold Medal, granted to Mr. Elias Howe, 
Jr., personally, as Promottur of the Sewing 
Machine. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Henby F. Q. D'Aligny, 
Reporter of Class 57 (Group 6), Member of 

International Jury,, at the Exposition Uni- 

verselle. 



Extract from is Moniteur Universel, official 
journal of the French Empire: — 

"The Wheeler & Wilson Company, of New 
York, manufacturers of American Sewing 
Machines, have just received the Gold Medal 
at the Exposition Universelle, for the good 
construction of their machines; the new im- 
provement for making button-holes applica- 
ble to their sewing-machines, also, for their 
machine especially for making button-holes. 
This award is accorded for the great devel- 
opment that Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson have 



It very seldom happens that a dispute can 
go on without dragging in some matter for- 
eign to the quarrel. If an Irish laborer have 
a "set-to" with his English fellow about beer, 
the lookers-on regard the struggle as a con- 
flict of nationality, and the row probably be- 
comes general. In like manner, if Smith 
and his neighbor Jones find cause for dis- 
agreement in their front garden, they at once 
wage war upon each other's overhanging trees 
behind. This feature is more prominent in 
religious controversy than in any other; 
partly because the odium theologicum is too 
fierce to be discriminating, and partly be- 
cause of the need for a tangible bone of con- 
tention. A purely doctrinal quarrel rarely 
becomes popular in the sense of enlisting 
wide-spread sympathy, but generally remains 
the exclusive property of polemic divines. 
If, on the contrary, it connests itself with 
some matter of practice, however irrelevant, 
the case is entirely altered. Then, the gen- 
eral public have an easily understood cause 
for dispute, and an ever-ready Shibboleth 
wherewith to test each other's orthodoxy. 
As a consequence from this, and from the 
love of fighting with %hicli the religious 
world is specially endowed, the battle be- 
comes something more serious than a scrim- 
mage between the leaders, perhaps stirring 
society to its depths, and dividing a nation 
against itself. 

What we wish to point out now is that the 
practices which ore thus made to share in the 
odium belonging to # principles, are not ne- 
cessarily odious. Indeed, it often happens 
that, on their own merits, they would meet 
with universal acceptance. There was noth- 
ing objectionable, for example, in the flow- 
ing locks and gay apparel of the cavaliers — 
rather were they beauty itself compared with 
the cropped heads and sad garments of the 
rival party — but public opinion once concen- 
trated upon them the hatred due to " Philis- 
tinism." The "long-drawn aisle and fretted 
roof " of a Gothic church appeal to a com- 
mon sense of fitness; but, till very recently, 
they were repudiated as Babylonish by thou- 
sands of English people, who made it a mat- 
ter of principle to worship God in barns. 
So, also, though the surplice is nothing more 
than a decent and orderly garment, it ''pro- 
duces the same effect upon vast masses of our 
countrymen as a red flag upon a bull. Nor 
are these the only illustrations available, for 
there has.hardly been a dispute among the 
many born of religious zeal unattended by 
a similar intolerance of similar things. We 
do not say that this intolerance is always 
wrong; but it is so often enough to make us 
wish for a little more discrimination in such 
matters. The hatred springing from religi- 
ous difference is as blind as love; and some- 
times runs a miick not only against an op- 
ponent's false creed, but against much that 
is good and true in his daily life. 

The great controversy now going on in- 
volves more than the supremacy of certain 
doctrines in the English Church. Like every 
such controversy it has to do with practices 
as well as with opinions; and there is danger 
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of some among the former becoming; wrong- 
fully mixed up with the dispute. Genuflex- 
ions before the altar; the sequence of colors 
according to the Sarum or any other "use;" 
and the censing of persons and things we 
can fairly leave to the chances of the conflict; 
but there are other matters we would declare 
neutral under the guarantee of the general 
common sense — and among them is music. 
Not on account of expediency, but from a 
love of justice the music of the church should 
be kept free from all entanglement with the 
Ritualistic quarrel. It has nothing to do 
with the question, bnt stands apart, a divine 
ordinance in harmony with human instinct, 
and recognized by the universal church as a 
common possession. The Ritualist, although 
he may employ it to add to the garniture of 
his service, cannot drag it down to the level 
of his symbolic paraphernalia; neither can 
the Evangelical, unless he have passed into a 
rabid condition, see in it a trace of the Scarlet 
Lady. But, spite of all this, church music 
is not entirely free from danger in connec- 
tion with the. strife now raging. Ritualism- 
has taken it up with enthusiasm, and is 
working for it with an earnestness which 
finds a powerful ally in the advancing taste 
of the community at large. Setting an ex- 
ample of considering Church music alto- 
gether apart "from polemics. — we say that in 
this matter Ritualism has done well. Reform 
was needed, and, naturally enough, the re- 
formers are found in those who make the 
impressiveness of worship a cardinal point. 
Every sober-minded man will accept the re- 
sult of their work wif8 a gratitude in no way 
diminished by its accidental connection with 
much he may possibly feel bound to repu- 
diate. But, unfortunately, religious contro- 
versy is a mortal enemy to sober-mindedness; 
and we are by no means sure that an efficient 
musical service is not even now looked upon 
in many quarters with suspicion or dislike. 
History has the credit of repeating itself ; 
and we know the lesson of the past upon this 
very matter. When the early Nonconform- 
ists separated from the Church, unable in 
their protesting zeal to distinguish between 
things that differed, they repudiated the ef- 
fective praise of God along with the obnox- 
ious supremacy of the king ; and classing 
the organ with the altar, would have nothing 
to do with either. What religions warfare 
has done once, it is not unlikely to do again. 
In point of fact, whenever a section of the 
religious world feels under a call to come out 
from among its fellow Christians and be sep-" 
orate, it is willing to go any lengths in the 
way of bearing testimony against them. In 
this lies the danger to Church music which we 
desire to point out as a preliminary step to its 
avoidance. The Ritualist leavens the whole 
lump of his services with music ; the Evan- 
gelical, if he be true to the traditions of re- 
ligious warfare, protests by reducing to a 
minimum the work of those who sit "in 
quires and places where they sing. " High 
Church provides an elaborate setting of die 
Nicene Creed ; Low Church retorts by read- 
ing the Psalms for the day. The one spares 
neither pains nor expense to make the choral 
service a worthy offering ; the other, in re- 
ply, makes an ostentatious parade of neglect- 
ing the choral service altogether. Against 
this we shoidd have nothing to say if Church 
music, as we find it among the Ritualists, 
were really an essential part of the machine- 
ry by which it is hoped to revive the influ- 
ence of socramentalism and priestcraft. So 
far from this being the case, the perfection 



of High Church music is one redeeming 
feature in the High Church movement, de- 
serving to be imitated rather than to be 
looked upon with ill-concealed suspicion, or 
avowed dislike. 

We plead, then, for the neutral position of 
music in the struggle now assuming such 
proportions. Surely the opposing parties 
have essentials enough about which to tight, 
without making the service of praise a mat- 
ter for blows. The supernatural powers of 
the clergy, the efficacy of the sacraments, 
the legality of the so-called "legal vest- 
ments," the lighting of candles,. the use of 
wafers, and the mixed chalice — here are only 
a few of the many questions awaiting solu- 
tion by the fortune of war. On these points 
Ritualist and Evangelical may legitimately 
"tear each other's eyes ;" but let them resist 
the temptation to drag music into the strife. 
Let them see in it a common ground for such 
harmonious action as is possible in our dis- 
tracted Church — within the bounds of which 
no weapons of war may come. We notice 
with pleasure that at some of the choral fes- 
tivals recently held in various parts of the 
country, every section of the Church has had 
its representatives ; choirs, surpliced and 
unsurpliced, meeting as brethren ; the voice 
of the " High " choir boy blending with that 
of the "Low" woman singer. This is as it 
shoidd be. Music belongs equally to the 
entire Church ; and, while one section should 
refrain from putting it forward as a party 
banner, the other, when it is so put forward, 
shoiild decline to recognize it in that char- 
acter. Thus neutralized and made the Lux- 
embourg of warring theologians, there will 
be a chance for the continued improvement 
of our Church music. Once looked upon as 
a sectional test, however, and a needless mis- 
chief will be done, which only the labor of 
many peaceful years can repair. 

> <—~-> < 

(From the London Musical World.) 
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A few days ago, while sketching cathedral 
music from the life, we were compelled, in 
all fidelity, to present a picture the reverse 
of agreeable. Happily there is a comparison 
to it, which, with equal faithfulness, can be 
pointed in brighter colours, and made alto- 
gether more pleasant of aspect. To this, 
partly for its own soke, and partly for the 
sake of contrast, we invite attention. The 
rapidly increasing interest taken in the mu- 
sical service of our parish churches, and the 
improvement resulting therefrom, hove failed 
to obtain the notice they deserve ; not from 
any want of importance, but because the 
public mind has been preoccupied by more 
stirring events. Behind the great conflict of 
opinion and practice upon which every eye 
is still fixed, a transformation has been going 
on, none the less remarkable for being com- 
paratively disregarded. Into its causes we 
do not mean to enquire, for, whether it be 
due to Ritualism, to the general advance in 
the musical taste, or to a greater earnestness 
of feeling in religious things is of little mo- 
ment. In presence of the fact itself we can 
leave with others the settling of this matter. 

To estimate rightly the improvement of 
which we speak, one must recall the condi- 
tion of parish church music as it was within 
the memory of those who are still young. 
This is no difficult task, because the ludicrous 
associated with the sacred is apt to make a 
deep impression, and certainly the genera- 
lity of parish choirs at the time of which we 



speak included every element of the comical. 
In rural districts organs were scarce (and 
worthy players upon the same still scarcer), 
the musical service being, for the most part, 
handed over to the village bassoons, bass 
viols, and clarionets, which, at the instigation 
of their ex officio leader, the parish clerk, 
perpetrated upon it all sorts of enormities. 
Nor did a much ^better state of things pre- 
vail in the towns, since, if there were more 
organs, there were also more charity children, 
whose shrill discordant treble was quite as 
hideous as the noise of the rustic "band" 
without possessing any of the amusing ac- 
companiments belonging to the latter. Every- 
where there existed an apathy towards 
Church music which not only failed to origi- 
nate any improvement, but was prepared to 
tolerate any decadence. Clergymen looked 
upon the singing in their places of worship 
as an extra-clerical matter, and therefore no 
special concern of theirs ; congregations 
were prepared to accept anything the " gal- 
lery " chose to give thein, and the only zeal 
to be found anywhere was among the choir 
itself; but that was "without knowledge," 
and so pugnacious withal as to render inter- 
ference dangerous. 

The latest and most promising phase of 
the movement, which has made this condi- 
tion of things one of the post, is to be found 
in the choral unions now so popular. The 
plan of these institutions is as simple as their 
action seems to be efficient. They have 
mapped out England into districts, workiug 
each by machinery which differs only in 
matters of detail, the invariable feature be- 
ing a nominal president, a managing com- 
mittee, a travelling choir-muster, who acts as 
a visible bond of unity to the union, and an 
annual festival which (with its attendant din- 
ner) affords the necessary stimulus to perse- 
verance. By means of this inexpensive o: - 
ganizotion the choral unions are able to reac h 
and benefit the remotest parish, bringing 
them within the influence of a healthy rival- 
ry, and placing at the disposal of each advan- 
tages only obtainable by the united means c f 
all. The result of their labor must \\w\e 
struck even those who hove been too careless 
to ascertain the cause. In the smallest and 
most obscure of country churches the bird- 
snarer of the week day now becomes th6 choh- 
bo'y of the Sunday; and the village carpenter 
or blacksmith, who, under the former dispen- 
sation, would have thrown his energies into 
the " loud bassoon, " is proud of the intelli- 
gent use to which he can put his own more 
grateful voice. Time was when rustic music 
lovers never missed a chance of listening to 
the singing in the cathedral of their county 
town. Now, iu not a few instances, they 
are perfectly content — and have reason to be 
— with what they hear Sunday by Sunday in 
their own polish churches. Thi3 improve- 
ment in individual choirs is the eud and aim 
of choral unions, but their most distinctive 
feature, and that by which, perhaps, they can 
best be estimated is the annual festival already 
mentioned. Often held in the mother churt h 
of the diocese, and always in the chief town 
of the district, being moreover attended by 
considerable show and parade, as well as 
watched with keen interest by the local pub- 
lic, the annual gathering must be accepted 
as literally a demonstration — one by which 
the choral union elects to be judged. It can- 
not be said that there is any shrinking from 
the severest test. Hundreds of voices, alto- 
gether unused to sing in company, not only 
attempt, without rehearsal, the full choral 



